The Post- War Scene
... the gargoyles spat and bit off their hands
And the birds screeched the angels have gone gone
And the postcard merchants asked have you any
In America like this meaning
The Duomo and the half-shown postcard depends
Whether you are male or female I shake
My head and say America is uptown
And downtown overhead and underground
But we can't get it on a postcard yet
On the contrary, MacLeish recognizes sadly that his country,
his people, is 'neither a land nor a race*. As early as in The
Hamlet of A. Macleish he asked:
How shall we learn what it is that our hearts believe in?
Nor is he alone in his asking. The need of a homeland, the lack
of a myth, obsesses the poets of the post-War period.
In Valediction To My Contemporaries^ Horace Gregory
cries:
How shall we find
the bodies of those unslain, exiled from war
but now returned, furloughs of exile signed
from all green ports on earth?
Gregory's apostrophes to such Americans as Emerson, Whit-
man, Randolph Bourne (all men who had reaped the grim
harvest of war), his tireless exploration of the native land in
which such spirits as his are in perpetual exile, are a more
bitter variant of MacLeish's sad asseveration. Only in mockery
could the poets now phrase the question which Robert Frost
had put in all seriousness a few years earlier:
How are we to write
The Russian novel in America
As long as life goes so unterribly?
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